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pression produced by a shifting of the parts of the retinal
image to new nervous elements, to the object itself,
and so to transform a "subjective" into an "objective"
movement. In a very interesting work on apparent or
illusory movements, Professor Hoppe has fully investi-
gated the facts of such slight movements, and endea-
voured to specify their causes.1

Again, even when the stimulus is sufficient to pro-
duce a conscious impression, the degree of the feeling
may not represent the degree of the stimulus. To
take a very inconspicuous case, it is found by Eechner
that a given increase of force in the stimulus produces
a less amount of difference in the resulting sensations
when the original stimulus is a powerful one than
when it is a feeble one. It follows from this, that
differences in the degree of our sensations do not
exactly correspond to objective differences. For
example, we tend to magnify the differences of light
among objects, all of which are feebly illuminated, that
is to say, to see them much more removed from one
another in point of brightness than when they are
more strongly illuminated. Helmholtz relates that,
owing to this tendency, he has occasionally caught
himself, on a dark night, entertaining the illusion that

1 Die Schein-Bewegungen, von Professor Dr. J. I. Hoppe (1879);
c/. an ingenious article on " Optical Illusions of Motion," by Professor
Silvanus P. Thompson, in Brain, October, 1880. These illusions fre-
quently involve the co-operation of some preconception or expectation.
For example, the apparent movement of a train when wo are watching
it and expecting it to move, involves both an element of senae-
impression and of imagination. It is possible that the illusion of
table-turning rests on the same basis, the table-turner being unaware
of the fact of exerting a certain amount of muscular force, and vividly
expecting a movement of the object.